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The Practice of Architecture in 1921 


The Future as Viewed by C. H. Blackall, F. A. I. A. 


when the hopes of the great war were at their 

lowest ebb, the writer ventured to make certain 
predictions as to what architecture would be after 
the war. So far not one of those predictions has 
come true. The much anticipated revival of business 
has not taken place. There have been sporadic de- 
velopments, and a few of the favored ones have been 
very busy, but building as a whole has not flourished 
since the war in any general locality, and if we may 
make some rough approximations from general sta- 
tistics, there are not as many architects in practice 
today as there were in 1918, and the amount of work 
available is very much less. It would be very easy, 
and perhaps quite natural, to deduce from this that 
the prospects are altogether disappointing, that the 
hopes we had cherished in the time of our stress 
were not justified and that the future is no more 
clear now that it was then. Now what is the 
answer ? 

The eclipse which the profession suffered during 
the war has fairly passed away. In fact, even dur- 
ing the latter years of the war some of the most im- 
portant war work was entrusted to members of our 
profession, not merely the housing, which after all 
was simply a pot-boiler, but the more serious engi- 
neering works which assumed the magnitude of mon- 
uments ; and we are as a profession in a better shape 
to handle our work because of the experiences which 
we had, and especially because of the chastening in- 
difference which the public and the authorities evinced. 
for several years to our high professional claims. As 
I see it, the profession is more nearly on a business 
basis than ever before. The discussions which took 
place in the last convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects were on the whole so eminently 
practical and so free from mere professionalism that 
they showed how we have been forced to look at our 
calling, and there has been such a wide-spread interest 
in the business and the so-called practical side of 
architecture that there must be something behind it 
more than the mere desire of the members of the 
profession to get work. In fact, one of the character- 
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istics of the attitude of the profession has been that 
it ought not to try to get work. Perhaps it would 
have been better if we had tried more earnestly and 
more intelligently; perhaps we would have more 
work and more public esteem if we were more ready 
to take part in the constant fight for recognition ; per- 
haps we would stand higher if we were not so re- 
tiring. Surely when so much emphasis is placed on 
the manner of doing and getting our work, and on 
the necessity of doing our work right from the busi- 
ness and scientific as well as the imaginative side, it 
is pretty good evidence that the profession has cast 
away a very considerable proportion of the purely 
professional attitude which so hampered it during 
the war. 

From the standpoint of carrying out our work, 
there is every reason to anticipate conditions will con- 
stantly improve in the next few months. Also in our 
offices conditions will improve. Few of the young 
men who entered the service of the government dur- 
ing the war came out of it with credit. They shared 
in the general let-down which affected all classes and 
conditions, not excepting the architects themselves, 
and we were forced to put up with indifferent co- 
operation and inefficient assistance. That is changing 
fast, and by spring we will have a better choice of 
help and more hearty co-operation than we have had 
for six years. That will mean better architecture. 
better satisfaction to our clients and a better feeling 
on all sides. As to what part of the work will come 
to us in the future, opinions may vary, but there are 
a number of cases which have been noted where the 
architect has resumed not only his past importance as 
a director of work, but where he has been looked to 
in a degree which would have been impossible before 
the days of the war. In one city the writer knows 
of a large project involving tens of millions which a 
few years ago would have come to the architect only 
after all the preliminaries were decided, but in this 
case the architects were called in first and were able 
to assist at the very beginning of the whole con- 
ception. This is only one of the many instances 
which are on record. 
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As to how much work the architects will have, it 
is my belief that those who have had in the past and 
have shown their ability will have a great deal more; 
that as a result of the stress of the war period, the 
public will be more cautious about accepting an archi- 
tect simply because he is a good fellow, or well con- 
nected, and that the profession will see more than 
ever before the rise of the architect, or architectural 
organization, controlling many millions of work, and 
the subordination of the men of limited experience 
and ability to the smaller work. This is inevitable and 
will mean better architecture, better execution, and 
in the long run better professional feeling. One archi- 
tectural combination is reported as having work run- 
ning up to seventy-five millions of dollars. It is a fair 
probability that this concern with seventy millions of 
work will do it better, more thoroughly, more effi- 
ciently and more economically than would have been 
possible at any time before the war for an architect, 
or group of architects, to do one-tenth part of that 
work. The war lessons have not all been hard. Some 
of them we have been able to take very much to 
heart, and the most valuable, as I see it, is the need of 


association, the impossibility of one man doing it 
all, and the inevitableness of the concentration of 
large work in the hands of the few who are best fitted 
for it. This may seem like restricting the hopes of 
the young men. On the contrary, it greatly increases 
the horizon for every young man who will take the 
pains to fit himself properly for his profession, for 
the opportunities of the profession are not measured 
by the average chance, but by the higher prizes ; and 
with the country suffering as it does now from under- 
building in every line, with the vast accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of banks, trustees, insurance com- 
panies and the like, which will be readily available for 
legitimate building operations, I look to see a revival 
of building such as the world has never seen be- 
fore, when we will have opportunities measured only 
by our capabilities, when those who are able to take, 
will have both hands full. But we must not, and we 
cannot, forget the lessons of the war, nor ignore the 
extent to which we must live up to the best of our 
profession and must treat our calling as a very exact- 
ing business, a very definite science and the highest 
art which man can make manifest in this world. 


The Relationship between Architecture 
and Building 


The Present Conditions and Future Prosperity of the Building Industry 


By Louis Jay Horowitz, President, Thompson-Starrett Co. 


asked me to express in this article my views 

as to the relationship between architect and 
builder, and the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the building industry. One may, at best, of- 
fer only a surmise as to what is in store for the in- 
dustry in the near future, but of the absolute need of 
co-operation between Architect and Builder in every 
operation, I may be allowed to speak with sympathy 
and conviction. 

I am unalterably opposed to the methods of some 
contractors who seek to dispense with the architect 
and who attempt to embrace in their activities both 
the design of a building and its execution. I am 
opposed to it, not from any sentimental reason for 
the architect, but from purely business reasons for 
the owner. The designing and planning of buildings 
is in itself a special and separate study, and the con- 
tractor who treats it as just one more addition to the 
great variety of his labors is not only slighting the 
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architect’s profession, but disparaging architecture 
itself, and needs to be reminded (loth as I am to ad- 
mit it!) that architects are remembered when build- 
ers are forgotten. Sir Christopher Wren designed 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, but who built it? However, 
the architect’s case does not rest on tradition alone, 
but on efficiency. His is a cereer of true specializa- 
tion, and with the constantly rising cost of space in 
modern cities, it is sheer folly to underestimate the 
services of one who devotes his talents to utilizing it 
to the best advantage. 

Obversely, I may be permitted the privilege of 
saying, that the contractor cannot wisely be dis- 
pensed with by the architect. Indeed, this must be 
so, or the other side of the argument falls to the 
ground. A properly-conducted building operation de- 
man(s. the services of both architect and contractor, 
and, for either to dismiss the services of the other as 
superfluous, is to create a situation inherently un- 
sound and unsafe. I will not assume to define the 
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limits of the architect’s work, but I violate no con- 
fidence when I say, that the contractor’s end of the 
proposition, if skillfully and conscientiously handled, 
will provide his organization with all it can do. In 
these days of collusive bidding, complex transporta- 
tion problems, high wages, shortage of skilled me- 
chanics, and other economic difficulties, a contractor 
has enough to do to cope with his own tasks without 
assuming those for which he is not fitted. It is de- 
plorable that many contractors fail either to appre- 
ciate the gravity of these problems or to overcome 
them, and certainly any attempt to enlarge upon 
their difficulties by adding architecture to the list, 
may be set down as due to an excess of zeal for their 
own interests at the expense of the client. 

Still another advantage in having an architect is 
that he is equipped to supervise and check the work 
of the contractors, and to see that promises of speed 
and economy are kept without sacrificing the spe- 
cifications. Having no financial interest in the build- 
ing beyond his fee, he is detached and impartial, can 
be depended upon to see that justice is done to his 
client, and is ideally situated to act in an advisory and 
supervisory capacity. Obviously, when an architect 
takes the contractor’s place, too, he loses much of 
that detachment and impartiality, for however zeal- 
ous his dual labors as both architect and contractor 
his zeal can hardly be expected to include criticism 
~ of his own work! And in any event his fee is in- 
adequate to maintain a great organization on his 
payroll, and without such an organization the work 
is bound to suffer in efficiency and to expand in cost. 

Coming to the second part of my assignment, the 
present condition of the building industry is obvious- 
ly due to three changes: 

1. Universal business depression. 

2. Inability in many instances to finance building 
prospects. 

3. Disposition of owners to wait for stabilizing 
of material and labor costs. 


The present depression is, of course, one of the 
aftermaths of the great conflict, and no man can say 
just how long it will continue. One may only hazard 
a guess, and risk the prophecy. But it is my per- 
sonal opinion that most of the drastic processes of 
post-war readjustment should be over in the early 
part of 1921 and that we may reasonably look for 
a gradual recrudescence of confidence from that time 
on. It may be argued that the present chaos in Wall 
street—which is the barometer of economic cycles— 
hardly justifies a spirit of optimism at this time. But 
my own conviction is, that that is just what it does 
justify. The great consolation in having things so 
bad that they cannot be worse, is that they have 
got to get better. It is blackest before the dawn, and 
swift as have been the disillusionments of recent 
months, the restoration of confidence will be swifter 
still when it starts, for the world reacts to prosperity 
as its rightful heritage, but has no use for trouble. 
With a return of confidence money will be easier, 
building loans more readily available, and to em- 
ploy Webster’s famous figure (though times are not 
so bad as when he used it) “The corpse of public 
credit will spring to its feet.” 

As for building costs, | do not look fur any re- 
duction in the scale of wages; but inasmuch as labor 
is much more efficient today than it has been for sev- 
eral years past, higher wages will be absorbed by 
more skillful and competent workmanship. Neither 
do I look for any substantial reduction in the cost of 
building materials, though it is sure to take place in 
such lines as have been unduly susceptible to in- 
flation. But I believe that many materials, such as 
lumber, for example, are sellings well below. produc- 
tion cost at this time on account of forced liquidation 
to raise cash. There is, in other words, no serious 
obstacle beyond the cited shortage of confidence and 
credit to prevent much longer a period of great 
building activity to take care of requirements whose 
figures are estimated at five billions of dollars. 
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The Relationship between the Architect 
and the Engineer 


An Interview with Kort Berle, M. Am.Soc. C. E., of the Firm of Gunvald Aus 
Company, Consulting Engineers, New York City 


Mr. Berle of the. relationship between the 

architect and engineer as it exists and as it 
should be one could not avoid carrying away the 
impression that if the feeling of admiration and 
esteem and the attitude of helpful co-operation 
which exists between this engineering firm and some 
of its clients could prevail throughout the two pro- 
fessions there would be no need of any discussion of 
this much debated subject. But Mr. Berle feels 
that ideal relationship does not generally exist, and 
for this condition he believes the architects them- 
selves are largely to blame. 

“What, in your opinion,’ we asked Mr. Berle, 
“could and should be done to improve present con- 
ditions?” His answer was readily forthcoming. 

“Simply a recognition on the part of architects of 
the highly professional nature of engineering which 
makes possible the erection of structures which 
arouse the awe of our European visitors. The archi- 
tect frequently views the structural engineer as no 
more than a draftsman capable only of pushing a 
slide rule in figuring the size of beams and getting 
out structural drawings. In this conception he is en- 
tirely at fault. The ability to compute loads and 
stresses and set forth the results by drawings is in- 
deed a necessary attribute for the engineer engaged 
in building construction, but engineering is much 
more than this, as any architect of important struc- 
tures will realize. The failure on the part of archi- 
tects to recognize and properly evaluate the services 
of the engineer, and to accord him a place as an as- 
sociate, tends to place the engineer in a position so 
subordinate that it is unfair. How often, event on 
buildings of great magnitude, is the name of the en- 
gineer mentioned? In the presentation of work in 
the architectural press, the engineer’s name is almost 
invariably conspicuous by its absence. Surely the 
mention of the man upon whose work the stability 
of the structure depends would in no way detract 
from the credit accruing to the architect. Architects 
decry the practice of the daily press in so often omit- 
ting any mention of the architect’s name, yet in their 
own press they very often deny the engineer the same 
recognition for which they—however justly—criti- 
cise others. 

“I have often talked over this matter with promi- 
nent architects, and they feel that my attitude on this 
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subject is absolutely correct, and that in order to 
foster a greater co-operation and a more friendly 
feeling between these brother professions, the archi- 
tect must recognize the engineer as a fellow profes- 
sional man, and not merely as a subordinate. 

“I do not wish in any way to depreciate the splen- 
did work of the architects, and am greatly gratified 
to see a constant improvement in building design.” 

Mr. Berle then led the writer around the office, 
pointing out pictures of various structures ranging 
from the humble warehouse to the lofty Woolworth 
Tower, and called my attention to their excellent ar- 
chitectural treatment, over which he waxed so en- 
thusiastic that one would have thought him an artist 
rather than the keen, calculating engineer that he is. 
Probably his former connection as Chief Engineer 
of the Supervising Architect’s office in Washington 
and his many years of close contact with some of our 
foremost architects, have much to do with his high 
appreciation of art in architecture. 

Since in several recent instances structural engi- 
neers have been commissioned by the owners to han- 
dle the entire work—both architectural and engineer- 
ing—we questioned Mr. Berle as to his views on such 
practices. We found him absolutely convinced that 
such an arrangement was all wrong. To the ar- 
rangement by which the engineer became associated 
with an architectural organization as a member of 
the firm, he saw no particular objection and felt that 
such combinations led to a better understanding be- 
tween the members of both professions, while at the 
same time placing them on an absolutely equal foot- 
ing as professional men. However, except where the 
volume of business handled by an architectural or- 
ganjzation was very large, he expressed doubt as to 
the possibility of the engineer member of the firm 
keeping busy all the time on engineering work. 
“Some few architects,” said Mr. Berle, “have their 
structural work performed in their own office by the 
employment of an engineer and assistants on a sal- 
ary basis. It should be self-evident that such an ar- 
rangement cannot properly fulfill requirements. For 
it is safe to say that no engineer of ability and high 
standing in his profession would be satisfied to hold 
so sybordinate a position and which, necessarily, 
would be very limited as to compensation and ad- 
vancement as well as to scope of work.” 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Berle, “the best inter- 
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ests are served by the architect calling to his assist- 
ance a consulting engineer of the highest reputation 
and one in whom he can place absolute confidence. 
He should call upon him to co-operate in the work 
from its earliest preliminary stages. By such an ar- 
rangement the architect can secure the very highest 
type of engineering service and he is obliged to pay 
only for the work performed.” 

The importance of this close co-operation during 
all stages of the work, and of the architect immedi- 
ately calling to the attention of the engineer any 
changes, he illustrated by mentioning an instance in 
which on a certain piece of work a 20 in. by 80 lb. 
I-beam was to span an entrance opening. Due to a 
change in the facade requiring a shallower beam, 
the size specified was replaced by two 12 in. by 40 
Ib. I-beams without the engineer’s knowledge. The 
result was unfortunate in that the excess deflection 
of the beams caused very serious cracks in the stone 
fagade. In this case 2 + 2 did not equal 4. 


E next discussed bridges and the desirability 

of architectural treatment on such structures. 
Here we found Mr. Berle placed the highest im- 
portance upon architectural co-operation. He pointed 
to the Hell Gate bridge as a most excellent example. 
But in such work he felt the order should be re- 
vised—that while in building design the architect 
should be the guiding head. “We must have a head 
to everything, you know,” he said—and the engineer 
his co-operating associate, in the case of bridges the 
engineer should be the directing head, and the archi- 
tect the co-operating associate. “I would be the last 
to depreciate the value of aesthetically designed 
structures, and certainly, beauty of line should be an 
object sought for in the design of any bridge.” In 
the matter of bridge approaches, he felt the architect 
could render and has already rendered most valuable 
service. 


He denounced the practice of some architects who 
seek to obtain “free” engineering services from con- 
tracting firms, such as the design of their structural 
work. “While this service is free to the architect,” 
stated Mr. Berle, “it costs money to some one, and 
although it may be indirectly charged, the owner ul- 
timately has to pay for it. It is just as much a viola- 
tion of a proper ethical code to obtain so-called free 
engineering service as to endeavor to have the con- 
tractor furnish free architectural service. Both are 
practised, but neither is conducive to the best inter- 
ests of either the owner or the two professions, and 
no architect can in the long run continue such 
methods and retain either his self-respect or his pro- 
fessional reputation.” 

Another point Mr. Berle made was the discrimina- 
tion between the structural and mechanical engineer 
by the code of the Institute. It is here stated that 
the mechanical engineer should be paid a fee (on the 
value of all mechanical equipment) by the owner, 
whereas no such distinction is made in the case of 
the structural engineer, who must conduct his own 
negotiations with the architect as to the amount of 
his fee, which the architect must pay out of his own 
often-too-meager compensation. 

“Why not at least put both structural and me- 
chanical engineer in the same class?” he queried. 
“In justice both to the architect and the structural 
engineer, the Institute code should again be revised, 
so that all engineering services be paid for by the 
owner. This would perhaps, more than anything 
else, tend to make the relationship between the two 
professions more nearly what it should be.” 

In closing, Mr. Berle expressed his belief that a 
closer co-operation was already more evident and 
that the engineering profession welcomed it. The 
future hinges entirely on a better understanding. 
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The Financial Outlook 


By Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


ITH economic conditions in this country 
fundamentally sound, the great need of the 
hour, as we turn from retrospection to face 

the prospects of the New Year, is constructive think- 
ing. If faith alone has moved mountains, surely faith 
plus brain power can put .the world on a new and 
stable peace basis. 

We are richly endowed with all the assets for our 
full participation in that task and the wonderful fu- 
ture that lies ahead of us when the task shall have 
been completed—but we seem to lack faith. As we 
stand on the threshold of the New Year and of the 
door to the greatest opportunities ever opened to any 
nation in all history, we hesitate and doubt. Like 
those who cannot see the forest for the trees, we are 
too prone to exaggerate our liabilities and not only 
belittle but even ignore our vast resources. 

Leadership that will direct our national thought 
into logical channels and more in accord with our 
manifest destiny is imperatively demanded as we 
enter 1921. And it is the duty of the Government, 
especially Congress, to assume that leadership. 

Congress has never faced more important prob- 
lems than those which confront it today. It is faced 
with the necessity of not only enacting constructive 
legislation but also of repealing obstructive laws. 

While many changes should be made in our exist- 
ing tax law in the interest of business progress, the 
first and most important step in tax revision should 
be the repeal of the Excess Profits tax. This tax 
may have been justified as a war measure, but it 
‘clearly has no place in peace-time legislation, and 
few, if any, tenable arguments can be advanced in 
favor of its retention. On the other hand, the argu- 
ments offered against it have become so familiar that 
it is useless to discuss them. Let it suffice to say 
that the inequalities resulting from its application are 
so great as to condemn it absolutely and fully justify 
its repeal at the earliest possible moment. 

Although the adoption of a budget system and the 
introduction of a more economical system of admin- 
istering the Government will materially reduce the 
aggregate amount of revenue required for the sup- 
port of the Government, it seems likely that the rapid 
fall of prices which we are now experiencing and the 
existing depression in business will adversely affect 
the amount of revenue to be derived from income 
taxes._ It will, therefore, be incumbent upon Con- 
gress to adopt a new method of taxation which will 
serve to make up the deficit resulting from the re- 
peal of the Excess Profits tax. 


S OME form of sales tax at a low rate seems to 
offer the least objectionable substitute for the 
Excess Profits tax, since it would be most produc- 


tive and would be so widely distributed that it would 
not prove unduly burdensome. Such taxes will not 
have the tendency to encourage extravagance and 
penalize business efficiency, as is the case with the 
Excess Profits tax, and, on the other hand, from the 
standpoint of the Government, will not be subject to 
great fluctuation in periods of business depression 
and may be easily administered. Sales taxes can no 
longer be regarded as experiments, if we can rely 
upon the reports of the success of these taxes in 
Canada, the Philippines, and France, and to a limited 
degree in several other countries. 

The great burden of war taxation has brought 
home to business men with added force the need of 
adopting as a permanent part of our machinery of 
Government, a well-organized budget system which 
will result in the placing of the financial operations 
of the Government on a scientific basis, thereby help- 
ing to eliminate waste and extravagance. Legislation, 
to this end, should be first considered by Congress. 

Of equal importance, as compared with the prob- 
lem of taxation, is the state of our international 
relations and their effect on our present and future 
foreign trade. In spite of the fact that more than 
two years have elapsed since the signing of the armis- 
tice, we are still, theoretically at least, in a state of 
war with Germany and her allies. No doubt exists 
as to the necessity for the establishment, at the 
earliest possible moment, of a state of peace with 
these countries and the strengthening of international 
economic relations with the whole world. While it 
seems probable that the present period of industrial 
depression is but a temporary one and that it is only 
a question of time before our industries will be 
functioning as usual, it is quite evident that our 
future prosperity is largely dependent upon our 
international trade. 

Valuable service can be rendered through the en- 
larging of the Government’s facilities for obtaining 
prompt and accurate information in regard to condi- 
tions existing in foreign countries which will affect 
our foreign trade, and the prompt distribution of 
this information to business concerns who can use 
it. 

Of equal importance with the enactment of legisla- 
tion necessary to placing the Government on a 
sound business, is efficient administration of existing 
laws. 

Basfcally, as I have stated, economic conditions in 
the United States are absolutely sound, and what is 
chiefly needed to preserve our prosperity is just com- 
mon-sense, constructive co-operation between Con- 
gress and the progressive business interests of the 
country. 
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The Real Estate Outlook for 1921 


A Forecast for the Year by One of the Country’s Most Prominent Real Estate 
Operators, Who Believes Architects to Be So Important in Our 
Complex Scheme of Civilization that They “Can Either 
Make or Break Real Estate Values” 


By Joseru P. Day 


EAL estate, not only in New York City and 
R the so-called Metropolitan Zone, but also 

throughout the entire country, has had a 
wonderful period of prosperity during the past year, 
and the outlook is for continued activity during 1921. 
The scarcity of buildings of all kinds has had the 
effect of increasing valuations and also has brought 
this greatest form of investment into stronger hands 
than ever before in the history of the country. 

In the first place there has been and is to-day a 
distinct shortage of places of residence. The war 
brought on a recession of building of this class of 
structure, except in certain industrial centres where 
houses were erected to accommodate the war worker. 
Private operations came practically to a standstill 
and the high prices precluded the possibility of spec- 
ulative builders erecting houses for the open market. 

Builders, however, went into the field of construct- 
ing war plants and large industrial buildings to meet 
what was then the most pressing demand, with the 
result that apartments and dwellings were neglected. 
This had the effect of increasing values, because the 
demand far exceeded the supply. Those operators 
and speculators who owned multi-family houses 
were obliged to raise rents in order to meet the in- 
creased cost of operation, but, unfortunately, there 
were some who took advantage of the situation to 
increase rentals beyond reason. This caused the pas- 
sage of certain restrictive legislation in New York 
State and in some other states throughout the coun- 
try, though these laws have a time limit, when it is 
hoped that the supply will be more nearly equal to 
the demand than to-day. 

Students of real estate conditions throughout the 
country are all of the opinion that we are working 
into a period of construction. This will be com- 
menced just as soon as the building material prices 
recede to a sufficiently low level and when labor be- 
comes more plentiful. The trend at the present time 
is toward lower prices and freer labor conditions, 
and unless something unforeseen occurs the building 
move should begin within the next few months. Once 
building starts the market will assume a more 
healthy tone. 


At the present time there is no particular shortage 
of industrial buildings, because many of the war- 
time plants have been built to a far larger than 
peace-time requirements, but this additional space 
will soon be absorbed by other concerns which will 
devote their energies toward making products pre- 
cluded by war needs. 

At the present time the financial interests are con- 
cerned with general business conditions, and they 
are only willing to make commitments where neces- 
sity is shown. The country, however, is so big and 
it has such recuperative powers that the money mar- 
ket should soon be readjusted and normal condi- 
tions again obtain. 

“Booms” in real estate are not desirable. Of 
course money is made, but there is always a “throw- 
back” which interferes with the normal conduct of 
business and in the end hampers real progress. In 
the case of vacant lots, I look to see a forward move- 
ment, which will last for some time to come. When 
the builders again enter the field thousands and 
thousands of vacant lots will be absorbed, with the 
result that not only the actual land improved will 
enhance in value, but the effect will be felt by the 
property in the vicinity. 

So far as realty in the cities is concerned, those sec- 
tions which are served with transit lines will be the 
first to feel the benefits, and then later those more re- 
mote will come in for their proportionate share. 
This is of course logical, and I believe that history 
will repeat itself. In suburban sections, not served 
with real transit, those tracts which are accessible 
by good roads will be developed first and then the 
outlying sections will be marketed. 


Brin number of people have made money 
during the war, and I look to see an active 
market for country estates in all sections of the 
country, within reasonable distances from the city. 
The automobile has, of course, been a great factor in 
bringing these properties into the market and has 
made them available for this purpose, where hereto- 
fore farming was the only use to which they could 
be put. 
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I look to see the auction market in vacant lots more 
active than ever before. There are many reasons 
why this should be the case. Let us say that a large 
tract of land is under one ownership and is located 
near transit and within a reasonable distance from a 
city. The owner, to sell this property at private 
treaty, must have a large selling force, do a great 
deal of advertising over a long period, and go 
through a large amount of trouble and annoyance 
before he finally gets rid of his holding. 

The auction market provides a means whereby he 
can dispose of all his property at one time, through 
one advertising campaign, assuming, of course, he 
engages an auctioneer with a sufficiently large and 
well equipped organization to handle his property. 
On the day set his property is offered and sold and 
then he is relieved from further responsibility. 
Naturally his property must have merit and the sale 
must be held at a time when there is a demand for 
that particular class of property, but my experience 
is that ina properly conducted campaign of education 
the advantages of buying at auction can be shown 
to those residing in the community and the result 
should be that the seller gets a fair price for his 
property and the buyer obtains a plot which wil! 
meet his requirements. 

The selling of property at auction takes it out of 
one ownership and places it in the hands of many. 
This means enhancement, because it is frequently 


the case that where a property is long and closely 
held it acts as a detriment to the neighborhood, 
rather than an advantage. 

The country is so large and the interests of the 
inhabitants are so varied that it is hard to lay down 
any fast and set rules which will apply universally. 
One thing is certain, however. Real estate is the fin- 
est investment in the world. The man who owns 
realty is his own “Board of Directors” and he has 
no one to account to, except the municipality. So 
long as he obeys the laws on the statute books he has 
nothing to fear, and it is only right that this should 
be so. If in certain sections there are unjust laws, 
they can be repealed and should be repealed. It is 
simply up to the citizens of that locality. 

There are three essentials to life here on earth. 
The first is food, the second is clothing and the third 
is housing. So long as there are humans on this 
globe these three must be provided. So far as the 
third named is concerned the architect plays a most 
important part. He is a specialist. It is up to him 
to see that proper houses of all types are designed. 
He can either make or break real estate values. Too 
much importance cannot be placed on this phase of 
the situation. I hope that architectural schools and 
colleges will be encouraged and that the standard of 
the profession will always be kept on the present high 
level. 
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Good Workmanship the True Craftsmanship 


Craftsmanship as Viewed by a Man Who Believes That the Designer of 
Anything Should Be as Familiar with the Best Designing That Has Been 
Done in the Past as He Is with His Own Collar Button, and That 
the Designer of Anything at All Should Bea Profound Student 
Before He Is Allowed Any Freedom as a Craftsman 


By “Travt,’ 


. 


and nearly everything prostituted, words are 

also taken liberties with, usually through ignor- 
ance, until they through common misuse lose their 
original meaning. As craftsmen now are makers of 
pantaloons and “artists” shavers of men’s faces, it 
is rather foolish and misleading to use either of these 
words in connection with this very much in earnest 
work. Craftsmanship is just Good Workmanship, 
judged from the standpoint of an earlier and more 
capable period when workmen’s ideals were higher 
and their work as much a matter of religion as their 
church; when their interest had more to do with the 
excellence of their handicraft and was not entirely 
devoted to the clock and the pay envelope. 

It is work done as conscientiously, as carefully 
finished and in the same reverential spirit as the work 
done in the past. Consequently it is of no commer- 
cial value and of little interest to anybody—from a 


ig this iconoclastic age when little is held sacred 


factory standpoint—as it takes too long to do and is . 


too costly. It is done more or less in the spirit of 
the work done in the seventeenth century and earlier, 
with a striving after the directness and simplicity of 
methods which are necessarily brought about by 
working entirely by hand and “feeling” and dis- 
pensing with any mechanical shortcuts to results. 
Doing this usually necessitates the going back to 
simple, fundamental types of tools (many of which 
the modern workman has forgotten the use of and 
does not even know the names of) and which are 
better suited for fashioning the different materials 
to be used, and to bring about results as near as pos- 
sible to those achieved when the workman knew of 
little or no machinery and scorned to use it if he did. 
In the past, during the periods when the most 
beautiful work was done, the tools used were very 
few. Now there has never in the history of the 
world been so many tools or such an infinite variety 
of them, and of machinery, and yet our world is all 
“messed up” with cheap and inferior performances 
done with both, with the exception of course of tools 
of precision for scientific purposes and instruments 


Craftsman 


of accuracy. All of which would very likely better 
fulfill their missions if they were of better design. 


HE primitive (for want of a better word) in 
man, or his human side, seems never satisfied 
with the things he handles in everyday life, as they 
have little appeal to his imagination. A man always 
likes a tool which he thinks he could have made him- 
self, and sooner or later he usually tries and does do 
so. Man is a creative animal and to be happy must 
use his hands to fashion things with. 

So it seems that the obvious thing lacking in mod- 
ern workmanship is the human note—a slight blem- 
ish on a thing or an irregularity gives it more in- 
dividuality and human interest, than something 
turned out “standardized, “inspected,” “O. K’d” 
and what not. Another deplorable thing is the lack 
of sense of proportion generally and the small at- 
tention paid to design. Most things in the arts, 
crafts, industries and textiles are poorly designed, 
not well or strongly made. But finished to the last 
degree. Always finish with no merit beneath the 
skin. So everything is more or less covered with 
glitter of some kind—varnish, plating or dressing— 
“dolled up” in some way, to catch the eye of ignor- 
ance. It is a Jerry-built world we are living in at 
present and man’s performance with his hands, of 
every kind, make a sorry showing and are very in- 
ferior to the best which has been done in art, archi- 
tecture and workmanship of the past. 

To go back to our work-bench: 

All the work is done, in whatever material, whether 
it is mural painting or miniature, sculpture or etch- 
ing in metal or glass, enamelling metal, inlaying 
amethyst in lead, carving alabaster or jade, ivory, 
carved wood or brick, pargetry, intarsia, sgraffito, 
scagliola, building buttressed stone walls, forging 
iron work, plaster work, brass, adzing wooden tim- 
ber and inlaying them with lead and bone and harder 
and more precious woods, or mosaic or tiling, al! of 
it and any of it is done with practically the same tools 
and with a selection from not more than twenty 
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types. The material is of only incidental interest. 
It is the beauty and character of the design and true 
feeling of it, and the “tooling” of the material that is 
the essence. It is equally possible to put this feeling 
in any of the materials mentioned above. 

Modern jewelry, for instance, is designed more 
like left-over designs for Victorian ice pitchers than 
like beautiful trinkets. The spirit of jewelry is not 
there and only the value of the material is consid- 
ered. In other words, that part of the mind which 
“cash registers” is pleased and not the eye or the 
aesthetic sense, with the beauty of form and design. 

The designer of anything at all should be a pro- 
found student before he is allowed any activity and 
should be as familiar with the best designing that 
has been done in the past as he is with his own collar 
button. But most of them do not read enough, many 
of them do not read at all. Otherwise the libraries 
and art museums would not have the atmosphere of 
churches or have to advertise for visitors. The art 
museums and public libraries, particularly the 
Museum Library in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, are looked upon by the public as sacred 
tombs of dead achievements (very “highbrow” and 
visited and entered by people more or less on their 
“tip-toes”) instead of being as they are, like banks 
with untold riches in them to be drawn upon by any- 
one, whenever one feels like doing so. Museums 
and libraries are the friendly temples of modern 
times and have much of the maternal atmosphere 
which built up the early Christian church and made 
it the mighty institution and power it still is. Bless 
them, and all of the kindly folk connected with them. 

People are apt to feel that all of the works in the 
museums are exceptional examples of past work- 
manship when really nearly everything in them with 
the exception of the world famous examples of 
paintings, sculpture, etc., by known masters, are 
simply the average work which every skilled work- 
man was doing at that time. They must have had a 
jolly time in the doing of it—there is a noticeable 
sense of humor through it all. 


AM wholly in sympathy with the modern work- 

men and I am for them, and think they have 
been cheated out of all the fun of their work. I be- 
lieve if they could get some of their individuality 
“out of their systems” by more work fashioned by 
their own hands, there would be more happiness and 
pride of work, and less unrest, as I believe every 
man is a potential artist or craftsman of sorts if he 
had the opportunity to develop, and we are mostly 
Cro-Magnon cave-men. 

I know it is so from my own experience. I have 
had men who were “failures” and could do nothing 
in particular and were “Jacks of all trades,” (which 
last by the way are the most ‘intelligent persons one 
may meet.) They were usually “fond oi tools,” how- 
ever, and rarely younger than fifty years old, or 
older. And in a month or less they were doing 
amazingly beautiful work. Which proves the over- 
estimation of technique. To me one of the most im- 
pressive things in nature is an unusually intelligent 
man. He can almost without effort or any previous 
knowledge, do anything and understand almost any- 
thing. It is such men who like this work and the 
doing of it. The technical end of the work is usually 
only a matter of explanation, after which he finds 
his own way and individuality and becomes a master 
of it and not a “hand.” 

All of this exemplifies the spirit of this way of 
working and it is no “stunt” nor is there anything 
remarkable about it. Nor is it done in the Green- 
wich Village spirit of faddish amateurism and af- 
fectation. It is a man-size job done by real he-men 
of middle age who have a great time doing it as they 
know it is good and they are proud of it and feel 
kindly toward everybody. What is to be lamented 
is that it is so costly that it is only for the rich in 
culture, wealth and knowledge as it is done regard- 
less of time or expense, and for that reason I repeat 
what I said in the beginning—“of little commercial 
value and of small interest to the average public.” 

Although as “Lo the poor Indian” used to say, “It 
is good medicine.” 
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What Architects May Think About 1n 1921 


A Summary of Numerous Conversations with Many Prominent Members 
of the Profession of Architecture, in Which the Subjects 
Treated in This Article Stood Out Above All Else 


Editor’s Note: 


To stand as a sign-post of intellectual activity in any 
profession is a rather dangerous and quite often a 
thankless task. Dangerous because the men who com- 
pose any of the professions, and especially that of archi- 
tecture, are not the sort, naturally, given to pliant sub- 
mission in matters affecting their individual processes 
of thinking. Thankless because professional men 
rightly resent any arbitrary attempt to “direct their 
thought.” 

This article has been written with these factors thor- 
oughly in mind. There has not been the slightest idea, 
in its writing, of assuming a “thou shalt think thus” 
attitude. Rather, it is an honest attempt to speak 
frankly and more or less fully of certain phases of the 
profession of architecture which appear to the Editor 
of this journal to be the things most important in 
architectural thought for the coming year. It is not an 
editorial, but rather, as has been stated, a summary of 
numerous conversations in which the things spoken of 
throughout the article seemed to dominate the intellec- 
tual activity of many prominent members of the pro- 


fession. 
W\ to think about in 1921? 

This is a broad question. To answer it 
fully would require volume upon volume, and would 
really get one nowhere. A better approach to the 
subject, and a more satisfactory one, is to limit what- 
ever discussion there is upon the matter to a few 
things which seem to be significant and which ap- 
pear to be the things which architects actually will 
give most thought to during the year. With that 
view in mind, prominent architects in all parts of the 
country were called upon by this journal, either per- 
sonally or by means of correspondence, to tell what 
they considered the big things for 1921. In order to 
get a frank expression of opinion, it was necessary 
to promise that no individual would be directly 
quoted. That promise has been strictly maintained. 

One of the outstanding facts developed in this 
canvass of opinion had to do with the conservation 
of architectural resources. There was not a single 
architect who did not speak of this as a vital affair. 
It was not looked upon as a constantly recurring 
and therefore hackneyed subject. One architect in 
speaking of it, said: 

“It is time we do more in this matter. All archi- 
tects realize that it is a most vital affair. We have 
discussed it from almost every conceivable angle, 
but what have we actually done?” 


HAT are the important things for architects 
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Another member of the profession, internationally 
famous, spoke of the conservation of architectural 
resources as it applies to large cities, such as New 
York or Chicago. What he said was both interesting 
and novel, since it got away from what might be 
termed the usual architectural viewpoint. 

“The only way you can conserve architectural re- 
sources,” he said, looking down upon a section of 
New York which distinctly emphasized the necessity 
for such conservation, “is to pass a constitutional 
amendment defeated some years ago on excess con- 
demnation. The law provides authority for state or 
city to take what it needs for highways or other pub- 
lic uses by condemnation, but no condemnation in 
excess of actual usage. The New York Times, when 
that paper was in the height of its power, editorially 
opposed it on the ground that it was likely to be mis- 
used and become a powerful factor for graft. That 
may be the price you have to pay for improvement, 
in a public democracy. Central Park itself was built 
by a notorious political administration. The Speed- 
way similarly. Other public improvements have 
been done the same way. But the Times opposed it. 
If you had the right of excess condemnation the 
scheme suggested could have the right of resale 
under restriction, and when you do that, under re- 
striction, you can restrict and maintain the restric- 
tion. This area where we are now was restricted. 
The zoning law restricted this one. By combination 
of condemnation of streets, and restriction laws and 
zoning laws, you would get an intelligent scheme 
which would give people a chance to live. Develop 
also convenient lines of traffic. In Grand Central, 
for instance, trains pull in and pull out by the same 
place. Instead, let the traffic be continuous in one 
direction. Manufacturers should be at the ends of 
the city, shops in the central portions.” 

There are architects who disagreed with this very 
practical viewpoint. Not so much with the sound- 
ness of it, as with its philosophy of accepting things 
as they actually exist and of making the best of 
them. Here is a typical opinion: 

“We know that architectural resources are not 
being conserved, and we know that by accepting 
certain facts in the political make-up of cities or 
towns such resources could well be conserved. But 
why should we accept the thing that way? Why not 
start at the bottom and work properly? It may well 
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be said that good comes from evil practices, but it 
must be remembered that the day of reckoning must 
come. I believe the only way to attack the problem 
is to start at the bottom. Clean house thoroughly or 
don’t clean it.” 


RCHITECTURAL resources naturally give 
rise to some thought concerning regional types 
of architecture. This, in the opinion of almost every 
architect whose opinions regarding architectural 
prospects for 1921 were obtained by this journal, 
is one of the big things to think about. There are 
those who believe that regional types can be more or 
less forced upon communities, in the sense that ar- 
chitects can definitely give a certain style or color to 
the architecture of those communities. Theirs is the 
“immediate” view which holds that regional types 
will develop only when architects emphatically insist 
upon a correlated attempt by members of the pro- 
fession to put into certain communities a definite 
scheme of treatment. They agree with one of the 
world’s most prominent architects that “the thing 
cannot be done by anything like a propaganda or 
fiat,” and that climatic conditions of the country 
“would assert themselves in time.” But they insist 
that climatic conditions governing such matters exist 
now, and that Nature having done her work, it is up 
to the architect to contribute his share. 

Regional types, states this prominent architect, can- 
not be attained by fiat. In that part of the thinking 
vorld in Italy, when people lived in isolated commun- 
ities, communication was to some extent interrupted. 
Regional development then took place, and more 
particularly when the regional character had become 
more or less crystallized. In the early days when 
Rome ruled the world it would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether a Roman arch built in Syria or a 
Roman bath in England or a Roman theatre in 
France had been designed for the location in which 
it was built or for somewhere in the environs of 
Rome itself. But when the Roman Empire had dis- 
solved and Italy had become a country composed of 
separate states each protesting its individuality, com- 
munication to some extent having been interrupted, 
the national views of the people of each community 
began to express itself along the lines of precedent 
with which it seems to develop its type, in accord- 
ance with its needs, and so you find in Sienna and 
Florence, cities not farther apart than an easy after- 
noon’s automobile ride, a very good development of 
regional architecture. So one thing must have been 
in Florence, another in Sienna, another in Rome. It 
was the expression of the natural instinct of the peo- 
ple to some extent, and to some extent the reversion 
back to original regional ideas. The Lombard built 
as a Lombard. The Etruscan built from the stand- 


point of the Etruscans, although the race had disap- 
peared. The Neapolitan built a conglomerate sort 
of thing that indicated the conglomerate population 
from which he sprung—Greece, Spain, Arabia, 
Rome and all the mixed races of the world. Hence 
the mixed and conglomerate sort of development. 


T will be so in America, and you will find that as 
time goes on and our 144 years of national life 
has developed into 500 years of national life and, 
let us hope, peaceful development, the individual 
sections of the country will come to self-conscious- 
ness and self-expression, and that new needs will 
create new types. That cannot be done in a month. 
There are so many analogies in nature that indicate 
that nature works in the same way. A pine tree 
grows on a high altitude where a palm tree would 
not and each grows to its own needs. The branch 
of the pine slopes to a base that would carry the 
weight of snow and resist wind and the palm does 
not. Nature works in the same way whether with 
inanimate or animate things. Architecture shows a 
growth of evolution. There may be a powerful in- 
telligence in some receptive community and around 
him will be a group that will accept his dicta and 
from him develop a cult. In Hildesheim a bishop 
centuries ago developed an artistic community where 
the neighboring Huns fell back into barbarism. In 
Spain is the constant recurrence to two great factors 
in civilization: one the Roman, the other the Ara- 
bian, neither Iberian in character, neither indigenous 
to the soil, but both the result of a powerful and 
dominating intelligence that had at one time occu- 
pied that area and familiarized the people with types 
that best seemed to meet their needs. 

Therefore no artificial development of a national 
style can be looked for. I look for it just when the 
national need requires it, and that we are accomplish- 
ing such a development at the present time can be 
perceived. The English at a certain period tried their 
best to import the Italian Renaissance architecture 
and made wonderful successes in Renaissance, but 
no one for a moment would contend that Wrenn’s 
churches had anything of the aspect of an Italian 
church. They are English and always will be. Cli- 
mate influences a country’s sense of design. Certain 
details are obtrusive, but it is necessary that they 
should be so if they are to be seen at all in an atmos- 
phere which so large a part of the time is dull and 
colorless. The English country house with mullioned 
windows results from the same climatic conditions. 
Our own country houses developed from climatic 
conditions. Southern California, for example. Cli- 
matic conditions, and regional construction. It is a 


happy thing that types of this sort are being de- 
veloped. 
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E are evolving a regional type and regional 

characteristics and it is not at all difficult to 
perceive it. But it will not develop into definite sty- 
listic forms for a long time. 

How can you expect a regional type to develop 
when the country absorbs at least from one to ten 
per cent. of its population from foreign countries ? 

But was not the whole country at first “foreign” ? 
arises immediately in a listener’s mind. 

Here is the answer to that: 

“The Colonists built towns but did not intermingle. 
They were isolated. Those that were close together 
were very largely from the same Anglo-Saxon root, 
so there was not a material difference between the 
influence of the Dutch in New Amsterdam and New 
Jersey, the Swedes in Delaware and the Germans in 
Pennsylvania, and especially was that true because 
those countries were themselves very closely related. 
Did not the Puritans in England go first to Holland 
before they came to America? This had no influence 
on architecture, but shows the interrelation between 
England and the Netherlands.” 

A man who is unquestionably one of the world’s 
great architects gives the practical application in the 
following comment : 

The development of regional types in architecture 
naturally implies a building program. “But when?” 
is the big question of the day. The answer to this 
question was almost unanimous, and is very well 
expressed in the one quoted below. There is quite 
a bit in that answer regarding paternal legislation in 
building activities. That, in the opinion of a great 
number of architects questioned by this journal, is 
a big thing to think about in 1921. 


HERE will not be a quick resumption of build- 

ing,” this architect holds. “The weight is too 
great to move quickly. But it is bound to come. | 
am very optimistic about it. But it will not come if 
we have excessive labor prices or combinations of 
material supplies. You have got to normalize condi- 
tions and I am optimistic that we will be able to do 
so. I do not think the banks have retarded resump- 
tion. The chief source of retardance is high prices. It 


is fundamental that no one wants to pay more thar 


a thing is worth. Only extreme necessity drives him 
to do it. Any one who invests in a building for rent, 
no matter what type of building it is, has to keep his 
average income for a period of years. He cannot af- 
ford to build on a high market unless he is sure to 
have high rents for sufficient time to amortize what 
he pays and what competitors will pay in ten years. 
Renting is a business. It invites investment by rea- 
son of opportunity for reasonable profit. Laws that 
obstruct reasonable profit and discourage men from 
taking risks are not going to produce more buildings. 
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As a general proposition it is a debatable one that the 
attempt to legislate in a paternal way is contrary to 
the interests of democracy. The large portion of the 
distresses that communities suffer is from excessive 
legislation. Think of the old independent spirit of 
the American people, who scorned to take refuge 
under legislative action and built up a spirit of per- 
sonal independence. I do not believe at all in pater- 
nalistic legislation. You cannot legislate the law of 
supply and demand out of existence. 


HEN communities come together the condi- 
tions of human life vary from when individuals 
live apart. The more there are, and the closer to- 
gether, the more necessity there is for the main- 
tenance of the rights of individuals one against the 
other. Only for that would I legislate. 

The moment you begin to fix values, of farm prod- 
ucts for example, you have interfered with the bene- 
fits of the farmers. You have not done any good. 
He was induced to plant wheat to meet a great neces- | 
sity, not on the basis of supply and demand, but be- 
cause the government guaranteed $2.35 for wheat. 
When the price of wheat went up the cost of bread 
went up. Then everybody thought they would get 
what was coming to them because they thought they 
could get it, and also because they needed it. Then 
the farmers had to pay more for labor. The efficiency 
decreased. The farmers found the price of wheat 
falling. The supply was met. For a time he could 
not get his product to the market because no rail- 
roads were available. Over-legislation attacking 
railroads caused confusion to transportation. Hill 
said ten years ago that to put railroads back would 
cost $50,000,000. The government took the railroads 
for the war. The government broke the railroads 
down by congestion. Ten yards of ten shipways each 
would have been better than one yard with 100 ship- 
ways. The farmer sees that while he thought that 
at $2.35 he was going to make money, he has to pay 
$10 a day to harvest his wheat, so he does not make 
so much as he did when he got only $1 a bushel 
for it. 

Such comment brings to mind the oft repeated 
question: “Is architecture a business?” A very 
prominent architect recently termed this a “banal” 
question, but he gave an answer to it which in itself 
is something to think about every day of the year. 

He referred to the subways of New York, and to 
the insistent demand that new subways are sorely 
needed. The present interest paid by the city, he said, 
is about $45,000,000 a vear. A little over four hun- 
dred millions more is contemplated for subway con- 
struction. 

“Four hundred million is spent on rapid transit, 


to say nothing of the interruption to business during 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Old Shop, Litchfield, Conn. 


(See reproduction of original drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 


ITCHFIELD’S history dates from its settlement in 
ig 1720. It grew as all New England towns of earlier 

settlement grew with winding streets and shaded lanes 
which truly typified the simple characters of the early 
inhabitants. 


Its builders built as did all the early New Englanders 
with a fine regard for the basic elements of good architecture 
and even the humble shop was not too insignificant to receive 
the careful thought of its designer. There is a most satis- 
factory indication of good design and honest building in 
the present subject so well presented by Mr. Eggers, who 
found many equally satisfactory subjects for his book of 
sketches during a visit to old Litchfield. Litchfield pre- 
serves its traditions, which teem in historic association, and 
it 1s equally proud of its record as the birthplace of many 
illustrious men. 


The first law school founded in the United States was at 
Litchfield, as was also the first “woman’s seminary,” the fore- 
runner of the woman’s college. Lyman Beecher, the father 
of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe, was 
a much respected pastor of a Litchfield church, and it was 
in Litchfield that Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe were born. Ethan Allen was also born in Litchfield. 


When the murmurings that marked the days before “the 
shot heard round the world” was fired at Lexington, and the 
Revolutionary struggle was begun, Litchfield had rounded 
out a half century of growth. Many old buildings stand 
today that stood then as silent witnesses to the part this 
quaint New England town played when it sent its manhood 
forth to join the Continental armies. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


construction, also a cost. The interest on that at 4 
per cent. would be $16,000,000 per annum. If you 
took only haif of that, namely $8,000,000 a year, 
and spent it in building a series of diagonal avenues 
linking up east and west sides of the city with facili- 
ties for playgrounds, short cuts across town, con- 
venience in traffic to the business section, you would 
open up a section now in bad condition and do it at 
least as well as Naples thirty years ago, when they 
re-zoned that city ; and for $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 
a year you could have a permanent investment that 
would amortize, that provides a convenient living 
place, that would do away with a large portion of 
your subways and save original cost to a considerable 
extent. With diagonal avenues you would not have 
the north side of the street with all the sun and the 
south side with no sun at all. You could have both 
sides of these dwellings exposed to the sunlight. 
You would have broad avenues; you would have 
places where people might promenade and for streets 
carrying traffic and would assume at minimum cost 
that instead of carrying the live human people in 
holes in the ground out of the sunlight like a lot of 
moles, and the freight or traffic in the sunlight, you 
could have some traffic subways to take freight and 
let the people occupy the surface where they belong.” 

Now, that opinion is extremely valuable, and most 
certainly furnishes something to think about, when 
it is remembered that the man who gave it to this 
journal is an Immortal, a member of the Legion of 
Honor, has won the Medal of Honor for Architec- 
ture, and has achieved distinction and fame as one of 


the finest artists, in every sense of the word, in the 
profession of architecture. If he can give time and 
thought, as he undoubtedly has, to matters as com- 
mercial and material as taxation and subway con- 
struction, as well as to the more aesthetic side of 
life, it would seem that the consideration of the time- 
worn and timely “Is Architecture a business?” ques- 
tion would well merit very serious thought this year. 

Last, but not least, is the matter of the registration 
of architects. Full comment on this would require 
many issues of this journal. We print the following 
comment, because it is rather new and seems to us 
to be a thought-provoking statement : 

“Registration does not make for any better archi- 
tects or any better service to the people. It adds to 
taxation. It would not keep out incompetents. You 
cannot pass a law stopping the country carpenter 
from building a barn. I believe that branches also on 
paternalistic legislation. The best protection for the 
public and the architect both is the establishment of 
high standards of public information in regard to 
what constitutes good design and good building. The 
survival of the fittest does not necessarily hold good 
because a man may make up in activity of solicita- 
tion, like any other quack, what he lacks in genuine 
ability, and get the business.” 

These are some big things to think about in 1921. 
They are not the only things worthy of serious con- 
sideration, but most certainly they are the big ones, 
if opinions gathered from all over the country can be 
taken as an accurate gauge of worthwhileness. This 
journal believes it is an accurate gauge —an ex- 
tremely accurate one. 
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The Building Outlook in the Middle West 


and on the Pacific Coast 


(Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


CHICAGO. 
T HE building fraternity in Chicago is welcom- 


ing the new year with much more than the 

usual acclaim because of the potential prog- 
ress in the industry which the incoming year seems 
certain to possess. Everything points to an early 
and comprehensive resumption of building activity, 
which will keep all hands busy during the year and 
beyond. 

Practically no one who is in a position to gauge 
present indications dissents from the general tone of 
optimism. Real estate men, contractors, builders, 
architects—everybody who touches the building in- 
dustry seems well assured that the long-needed ex- 
pansion is certain to begin early in 1921 and to con- 
tinue without interruption for an indefinite period. 

The psychology of the situation favors this expan- 
sion; the labor problems are becoming simplified ; 
material costs are being reduced ; the need of build- 
ings is growing more acute and the financial aid ne- 
cessary to make the building program possible now 
seems more easily available. With all of these. con- 
comitants so favorably disposed, there is really noth- 
ing in the way of the forward march. Even the mild 
weather now prevailing seems auspicious and may 
mean the opening of many important projects much 
earlier than could be usually expected. 

A very optimistic expression comes from Henry 
K. Holsman, president of the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, who believes that 
the approaching season will be marked by great build- 
ing activity. 

“IT am constantly in touch with a great many archi- 
tects,” says Mr. Holsman, “and my information is 
that the architects are going to have all the work they 
can possibly do. A great deal of work is already on 
the boards, with many plans already completed and 
merely awaiting the word for actual work to begin.” 

Charles M. Bostrom, Chicago commissioner of 
buildings, is another who predicts record-breaking 
activity. Chicago’s greatest building boom will short- 
ly begin, according to Mr. Bostrom, and before it is 
finished living quarters for the present unaccommo- 
dated 100,000 families will have been built. He es- 
timates that at least ten square miles of property 
now vacant in and around Chicago will be covered 
with homes and apartments during the building re- 
naissance. 

Mr. Bostrom’s records show that the first eleven 
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months of 1920 saw the issuance of permits for 
buildings valued at $74,000,000 as compared with a 
valuation of more than $95,000,000 for the same 
period in 1919. Permit valuations for December of 
this year are estimated at $3,000,000. 

Chicago’s record building year thus far was 1916 
when permits representing a value of $113,000,000 
were issued, but it is Mr. Bostrom’s belief that the 
building in 1921 will set a new mark for progress in 
Chicago. 

A word of very great encouragement comes also 
from S. W. Straus, head of an important Chicago 
financial house. He points out that there has been 
great improvement in the conditions which have pre- 
viously hindered building and he expects an imme- 
diate resumption of building activity as soon as 
weather conditions become more settled and favor- 
able. 

“While construction is at a low ebb at this time,” 
said Mr. Straus, “‘conditions are favorable for the 
resumption of building on a large scale.” 

Even more emphatic emphasis of the encouraging 
outlook than that given expression in mere individual 
views may be found in the news of the actual build- 
ing improvements under consideration at this time. 
Most of these projects have passed through the 
nebulous stage and are definitely under way. 

It is reported that the building program of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which was held up by the war 
is about to be resumed. Very vast expenditures are 
contemplated, among them the erection of the im- 
portant medical group of buildings at the university. 
Northwestern University on the north of Chicago 
also has some very important building plans which 
are shortly to be revived. 

Announcement has recently been made of plans 
to raise $1,000,000 for a new hospital on the Chi- 
cago Southside. The site is that now occupied by 
the Woman’s Hospital at 460 East 32nd street. This 
property has been sold to a new corporation known as 
the Illinois General Hospital which will be the name 
of the new and larger institution. Clubwomen in 
Chicago are behind plans to start an early drive to 
raise funds for this new project. 

News of a 21 story hotel project to cost $5,000,- 
000 is also current in Chicago. The site of the pro- 
posed new hostelry is the now popular Union Station 
district, the exact location being at Canal and Clinton 
streets. Property has already been secured by the 
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Arthur R. Jones Syndicate which has the project in 
hand. The buildings on the property will be the hotei 
already mentioned and an office building to supply 
the needs of this important business section. The 
hotel will be connected by means of a boulevard sub- 
way with the station, after the fashion of the Grand 
Central station in New York with its hotels adjoin- 
ing. 

The Union Station improvement will give new im- 
petus to building in this part of the city and a gradual 
upgrowth of the entire wholesale section in that vicin- 
ity is anticipated. Rents, in fact, are already feeling 
the pull of the improved situation and new leases 
are being made on a higher rate. 

Chicago’s greatly needed new postoffice building 
is also to grace this same general locality. The exact 
location is at the northeast corner of Jefferson and 
Quincy streets, a half block west of the Union Sta- 
tion. The building will cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000. It will not displace the general post- 
office in the Federal Building at Dearborn, Clark 
and Adams streets but will be utilized to relieve 
the mail congestion which results from the inadequate 
size of the present building. Alfred L. Alschuler is 
the architect of the new postal station, upon which 
work will begin in early spring. 

Theatrical progress is to add its share to the build- 
ing boom. Three new theatres in the downtown dis- 
trict are said to be in contemplation by the Shubert 
interests, though nothing very definite has been given 
out as to plans. More tangible is the proposal of an 
unnamed eastern syndicate to erect in Chicago a chain 
of outlying vaudeville houses at a cost of approx- 
imately $4,000,000. The first of the chain will be a 
$300,000 building on West Roosevelt Road near 
Ashland avenue. 

Definite plans for the new Federal Reserve Bank 
building, for which excavation is practically com- 
plete have lately been made public. This building to 
be located at La Salle Street and Jackson Boulevard 
will be fourteen stories in height, with provisions 
made for the addition of four stories should the 
first limit prove inadequate. Architecturally, the 
building will be a free interpretation of Greek and 
Roman classic style, the outstanding feature being a 
front colonnade, sixty-five feet high. 

The cost of lumber and other building materials 
has taken no important decline during the past week 
or so. The feeling is general in the lumber industrv 
that the building boom will drive prices upward and 
this hope is doing a great deal to firm the market. 

Following recent revisions, the materials manufac- 
turers are also holding firm, with no change of im- 
portance in the list of prices. 

A general summary of building and materials quo- 
tations follows: 

Yellow pine :—B. & B. 1 in., $95 to $130; 13-16, 


3% flat flooring, $85 to $90; 2 by 4, 10 to: 16 feet, 
No. 1 long leaf, $51; 2 x 6, $48 to $49; 2 x 8, $49 
to $50; 2 by 10, $52 to $54; 2 by 12, $54 and $56. 

Northern Hardwoods, carload lots, Chicago: 

Birch, four 4 No. 1 and 2, $155; select, $130 to 
$138; No. 1 common, $95 to $100; No. 2 common, 
$60 to $65; No. 3, $35 to $40. 

Hard Maple, four %4 No. 1-2, $135 to $140; select, 
$115 to $120; No. 1 common, $95 to $100; No. 2, 
$60 to $65; No. 3, $32 to $50. 

Red gum four 4 No. 1 and 2, $148 to $152; 
No. i common, $88 to $92; No. 2, $43 to $47. 

Birch, four % No. 1 and 2, $155 to $160; select, 
$130 to $139; No. 1 common, $95 to $100; No. 
2, $60 to $65; No. 3, $35 to $40. 

Douglas fir, 12 by 12, No. 1 up to 32 feet, $65 to 
$75; 14 by 14, $68 to $75; 16 by 16, $70 to $75; 
18 by 18, $75 to $80. 

Cement :— Universal, $3 ; Lehigh, $3.00; Portland, 
$3.00. 

Bulk lime, $1.70 to $1.90; face brick, octagons, 
$68 to $75; fire brick, $32 to $40; 12 in. .24 to .27, 
18 in. .46 to .54. 

Crushed stone gravel $3.40 to $4; lake and bank 
sand-torpedo, $3.40 to $4. 


SEATTLE. 


OT until an American dollar will buy 100 
cents’ worth of steel and hardware will 
building over the Pacific Coast be resumed in the 
proportion hoped for, and American business go on 
a basis that will be safe, sane and profitable. This 
was the tone in which large hardware, sheet, pipe 
and nail operators defined the situation for 1921 
this week. It is contended that the steel mills have 
not responded to the demands of the hour, and that 
other marketing avenues, in guaranteeing prices on: 
building essentials as they are offering to do to- 
day to jobbing houses are outside their rights if they 
propose to aid the country in getting back to norma’ 
The general tendency of jobbing houses on the 
coast, which include all steel and shelf hardware, 
sheets, roofing, cement and wall board is to refuse to 
buy, taking on only what can meet the narrowed re- 
quirements of the year-end. In this way, with indi- 
vidual action prolonged, it is felt that stocks will 
accumulate in the hands of manufacturers and that 
a price tumble will be inevitable. Corroboration of 
this position is shown in the fact that salesmen have 
increased in number, eastern steel mills have found 
it necessary to personally scan, cultivate and tactfully 
view the field in person. However, the minds of job- 
bers seem to have been made up, particularly since 
it is known that gross margins in the North Pacific 
jobbing trade were not moved upward during the 
war as in other sections, and the jobbing trade pro- 
tected its customers by keeping as close to reasonable 
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profits as was possible at that time. Jobbers claim 
that it is impossible for any one of the many lines of 
construction material to guarantee prices to-day until 
March 31, as is proposed, or for twenty-four hours, 
and the point has been raised as to whether it can be 
done in conformity with law. This attitude of manu- 
facturers has stirred jobbers into a belligerent mood, 
and buying will be limited in the Pacific coast terri- 
tory until the future basis is modified. 

There is an ample supply of nails, pipe, all but 
halves and three-quarters galvanized, and nails. 
Stocks of roofing, cement, fire brick and plaster wall- 
board are ample to take care of the estimated need 
for the next ninety days. Jobbers in steel products 
announce that they will follow all declines in the 
market regardless of cost. 

Whenever steel mills more thoroughly reflect the 
national temper in their price list, at that time the 
reconstruction period will begin. This is the crystal- 
lized sentiment of nine out of ten of the heads of 
corporations engaged in distributing these products 
over the Pacific coast territory. 

It is believed that fir lumber has struck bottom. 
A good many price lists are going to eastern com- 
mission houses, but save in the case of financial pres- 
sure prices are being held taut. The larger mills are 
refusing to accept business on the market of to-day 
and wages have fallen $1 to $1.25 per day, to $3.75. 

Production for the week was 38% per cent. below 


normal, and fir mills of the west coast territory sold 
only 769 carloads, 30,000 feet to the car, in the rail 
or eastern building trade. The mills hold orders for 
2,736 carloads, still unshipped. The cut at the mills 
and the shipments were only 1.50 per cent. apart, a 
situation that has not been paralleled in months. 

Negotiations for moving fir lumber and shingles to 
New York, Boston and Baltimore intercostal are 
going forward rapidly. Association authorities took 
up with the steamship lines the subject of low rates 
immediately after the railroads instituted what has 
become a prohibitive transcontinental rate, and com- 
parison shows that the water haul to New York har- 
bor will save shippers $14.60 per 1,000 feet on lum- 
ber alone. 

Lightering rates in New York harbor and to Bos- 
ton and other ports that have yardage space for lum- 
ber cargoes have been filed here, and a rate of 17 
cents per hundred pounds from New York to Buffalo 
via the Erie Canal has been named. The railways 
stand to lose the lumber as they have lost the steel 
tonnage west bound, as well as the backhaul to in- 
terior points. 

The fir mills this week sold mill base at $51 to 
$57 for vertical grain flooring, $29 to $31 for slash 
grain, $63 for finish, $27 to $29 for ceiling, $28 to 
$30 for drop siding, $18 to $20 for boards and 
shiplap, and $13.50 to $16 for common dimension. 
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The Outlook as to Building Material Costs 
in 192] 


By A. R. Kriecusaum, Eastern Editor, Lumber 


HE fundamental soundness of America is a 
guarantee for better business in 1921. This 
applies more particularly to the building indus- 
try than to many other lines of industry because the 
nation is at least four years behind in its building con- 
struction. The war taught the people of America 
many things, the most important of which was econ- 
omy. Economy in housing space as now practiced 
would have been considered intolerable a few years 
ago, but this very thing has created business in the 
building material industry at a time when retrench- 
ment in all lines has been general. The remodeling 
of buildings to provide more space for housing ac- 
commodations has furnished the principal demand 
for building materials during the past several 
months. This remodeling work, creating two apart- 
ments where there had been but one, is purely an 
emergency measure, and while it answers the pur- 
pose just now, it does not lessen in the slightest de- 
gree the potential demand for housing in this country. 
This demand must be met sooner or later. It remain | 
for someone to start. Under existing business con- 
ditions the large investor has not been anxious to put 
his money in the building field when he could lay it 
away in tax-free securities. That this chief adverse 
element even now shows signs of improvement, how- 
ever, is indicated by the fact that the larger insurance 
companies, building and loan associations and bank- 
ing institutions are displaying a much more liberal at- 
titude towards the building industry, particularly with 
reference to loans on individual housing’ projects. 
Following as it did the artificial boom which be- 
gan immediately after the signing of the Armistice, 
the period of depression of the past few months was 
fully expected, and, in fact, did not reach the propor- 
tions anticipated. It resulted largely from public 
sentiment. The public was sick and tired of high 
prices and it simply “struck.” That the “strike” wa: 
won is easily attested by the present prices of all 
commodities, including building materials. Lumber, 
steel, brick and cement, the four basic building ma- 
terials, are wholesaling cheaper today than at any 
time in 1920, and in many instances this is true of re- 
tail prices as well, but as a general rule the retailer 
has not taken his loss in proportion to other branches 
of the building industry, except, of course, the la- 
borer. He is taking his loss just now in non-em- 
ployment. 
Building construction will begin during 1921. 
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Whether it starts in early Spring or later, it is bound 
to start, and when it is finally under way it will con- 
tinue for at least three years to come. There are 
several important elements which bear on the situa- 
tion, the foremost of which is legislation, both ex- 
isting and prospective. The “anti-landlord” rent 
laws enacted by the last New York Legislature vir- 
tually placed all rented property in the hands of the 
courts, and landlords as a general rule prefer to have 
supervision over their own property. Such legislation 
offers little inducement to the prospective apartment 
builder. On the other hand, the law-making body 
passed another law giving cities the power to exempt 
from taxation for a period of five years all new con- 
struction, and the City of New York is now working 
on an ordinance to this effect which may become a 
law in the Spring. This undoubtedly will encourage 
building. 

The sensational disclosures of the Legislative Com- 
mittees, which have been investigating the building 
industry for several months, have proven a revela- 
tion and have undoubtedly resulted in breaking up 
several “rings” which in the past have exacted great 
toll from the public. Prospective builders this year 
can proceed with the assurance that they will get a 
dollar’s worth of building for every dollar they spend. 
This, again, will encourage building. 

In the matter of material supply, there is every- 
thing in favor of the builder, at least for the one who 
builds early in 1921. The retail lumber yards as a 
rule are well stocked with lumber, the cement plants 
have a goodly supply of-cement to start with and 
there is enough brick to keep things moving until 
summer when the brick plants resume operation. 
Material prices (the big factor) are very much in 
favor of the prospective builder. The basic mate- 
rials are cheaper today then they were at any time 
during 1920 and the market will probably remain 
around its present level until Spring. The trend of 
the market during the last half of 1921, however, will 
undoubtedly be upward, but prices will never reach 
the peak of last year, at least, not for some years to 
come. And it is well that they will not. Any at- 
tempt to force prices up to last year’s peak would 
be immediately followed by a stoppage of building. 

The labor situation will be favorable to the resump- 
tion of building by Spring. Labor is getting more 
plentiful every day and it is merely a matter of a 
short time until wage scales will be reduced in the 
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building trades just as they are being reduced at 
manufacturing centers throughout the country. 
And another important factor is the change in the at- 
titude of labor. The individual is growing more effi- 
cient and less dictatorial. He is more willing to per- 
form a full day’s work for a full day’s pay, which ne- 
cessarily means a reduction in labor costs, even if 
wages are not actually reduced. 

Transportation, another factor in the building in- 
dustry, is almost 100 per cent. better now than it was 
at the beginning of 1920 and railroad officials promise 
continued improvement throughout this year. Ship- 
ments of building materials from producing points 
are moving smoothly. There are plenty of cars and 
the terminals are cleared of traffic, a condition which 
is just the reverse of that of last January. For 
the first half of this year the big trunk lines will 


‘undertake only improvements which are absolutely 


essential and the roads will be operated with as few 
men and at as little cost as possible. Their retrench- 
ment policy, however, will not be taken to the point 
where it will interfere with service to the public. 
In all branches of the building industry there is a 


better feeling of confidence than there has been at 


any time since the close of the war. Everyone knew 
that the boom which followed the signing of the Ar- 
mistice was artificial and could not continue. They 
knew that the prices which prevailed last winter 
were entirely too high for the best interests of the 
industry. For the most part, they welcomed the turn 
downward, for while many of them lost money by 
the break in the market, they were able to take their 
loss because they realized a good profit during the 
months preceding. 

During 1920 more buildings were planned than 
ever before in history and yet actual construction 
fell considerably short of that of the previous year. 
Millions of dollars in new construction, represented 
by plans and blue prints, are. now held in “cold stor- 
age” by architects. They have all been approved and 
in most instances the money appropriated. The archi- 
tects are waiting until they think prices have reached 
the bottom before they ask for bids. A survey of 
architects’ offices reveals the fact that housing proj- 
ects and educational and religious institutions pre- 
dominate, although there are quite a number of com- 
mercial and office buildings in the list. The general 


curtailment of produc‘icn in all lines indicates there 
will not be such a great volume of industrial build- 
ing this year. The building now under way is con- 
fined largely to the completion of structures started 
many months ago and to repairing and remodeling. 

Manufacturers of building materials are very op- 
timistic as to the outlook for this year. Both the 
cement and the brick manufacturers declare there will 
be a shortage of materials. One cement manufac- 
turer pointed out that more than 31,000,000 barrels 
of cement will be used in highway construction this 
year, or about one-third of the nation’s production. 
Cement producers are refusing to accept orders on 
present prices for spring delivery. In a good build- 
ing year approximately 1,200,000,000 bricks are 
used. Last year the consumption was only 350,000,- 
000. At present there are only 300,000,000 brick on 
hand at producing points and this supply would be 
exhausted in 60 days’ time if building was resumed in 
any volume. The brick plants are clased down for 
the winter and will not resume operation until after 
May 1, the exact date depending upon weather con- 
ditions. Brick manufacturers will not accept orders 
for future delivery on the present market values. 

In the lumber industry the producers have re- 
sponded more readily to the downward price ten- 
dency than probably any other branch of the build- 
ing material industry. Most low grade lumber to- 
day is wholesaling at less than cost of production. The 
mills are making some profit on the better grades, but 
not enough to offset this loss. This means that lum- 
ber prices, as a whole, must be higher after spring 
buying begins than they now are. A great majority 
of the lumber, shingle and lath mills on the West 
Coast and in the South have been closed down since 
the middle of November and most of them will not 
resume operation until buying begins in some volume. 
Stocks of lumber at the mills are not up to pre-war 
normal, but are considerably larger than those of 
last January. This surplus will be exhausted, how- 
ever, with sixty days of active buying. 

No one looks for a great boom year or the sky- 
rocketing of prices, but for the last nine months in 
1921 is generally predicted a period of good, sub- 
stantial business, and from then on business generally 
will continue prosperous for the next five ‘years. 
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The Cleveland Auditorium 


A Notable Example of Architectural and Engineering Skill 


NLY the ordinary palls. And because the 
world is largely composed of ordinary peo- 
ple, ordinary buildings and many other ordi- 

nary things, they fail to excite interest. But the big 
men, the unusual things, are those that never fail to 
arouse our interest, our curiosity and often our ad- 


investing money, part of which has been raised by 2 
bond issue, in a structure which its citizens firmly 
believe is a most excellent investment and which will 
pay handsome dividends in the form of increased 
business for Cleveland citizens. Although it is not 
here desired to discuss the economics of the question, 


THE CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


J. H. MAC DOWELL, ARCHITECT. F. 


miration. We look on with awe and wish that we 
also might do big things. 

The city of Cleveland, while not ranking with the 
largest cities, is yet a most progressive one. Just now 
Cleveland is doing something big in the building 
business. While private building lags behind and 
business in many lines is unusually dull, this city is 


R. WALKER, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


a consideration of the structure itself is worthy of 
attention. 

The accompanying illustrations will more readily 
convey an idea of the magnitude of this structure 
than any lengthy description. 

The Auditorium, now under construction, is the 
fourth building to be erected in what is known as the 
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RECENT PROGRESS VIEW SHOWING STONE- 
WORK OF MAIN FACADE WELL UNDER WAY 


Cleveland Group Plan. It occupies a site on the east 
side of the proposed Mall and is bounded by Lake- 
side Avenue on the north, St. Clair Avenue on the 
south and East 6th Street on the east. This build- 
ing is 230 by 430 ft., while the arena or public hall 
proper is to be 220 ft. wide and 370 ft. long. In this 
vast auditorium there will not be a single pillar to 
obstruct the view of the army of spectators it will 
seat. The whole auditorium will be lighted from the 
ceiling, where the use of incandescents with a total 
wattage equivalent to 218,000 ordinary lamps is be- 
ing planned. 

Modern fireproof steel construction is used 
throughout. The exterior is faced with granite and 
limestone, while the interior is finished in marble, tile 
and decorative plaster. The requirements to be met in 
the auditorium were such that the plan could not be 
well expressed on the exterior by the type of classi- 
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A SECTION OF THE BALCONY STEELWORK 


cal Roman architecture that prevails in the other 
public buildings of this group. It was found, how- 
ever, that facades designed in the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance were applicable to a true expression of 
the plan, and this type of architecture was therefore 
adopted, although the exterior details are classical 
and harmonize with the other buildings of the Group 
Plan. 

The Auditorium is an exceedingly interesting 
building because of the many varied functions that it 
is intended to serve. Many special features are in- 
corporated in plan and equipment in order to fulfill 
these functions. The purposes for which the Audi- 
torium is designed and equipped to be used may be 
classified as follows : 


CONVENTIONS. 

(e) Political. 

(f£) Religious. 

(g) Sales and business. 
(h) Scientific. 


(a) Industrial. 
(b) Educational. 
(c) Fraternal. 
(d) Medical. 


CROSS SECTION LOOKING TOWARDS THE STAGE 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
(a) Athletic. (f) Military. 
(b) Balls. (g) Plays. 
(c) Carnivals. (h) Pageants. 
(d) Circus. (i) Musical Concerts. 
(e) Motion pictures. Grand Opera. 
EXHIBITIONS. 


(a) Aeronautical. 
(b) Animal shows. 
(c) Automotive. 
(d) Machinery. 
(e) Electrical. 

(f) Chemical. 

(g) Flower shows. 
(h), Food products 
(prepared). 

The seating capacity of the Auditorium for con- 
certs and operas is 12,000; during conventions, how- 
ever, this capacity may be increased to 13,500 by 


(i) Farm products (raw) 

(j) Building materials. 

(k) Textile. 

(1) Industrial methods & 
and Special process. 

(m) Plumbing and heat- 


ing. 
(n) Forestry. 
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placing 1,500 additional seats on the stage. The main 
floor and basement combined offer 61,000 square feet 
of exhibition space, 32,000 on the main floor and 
29,000 in the basement. Steam, gas, compressed air, 
vacuum and electric current (A. C. and D. C. 110 
volt and 220 volt) are among the services available 
to exhibitors. 

One of the primary functions of the building is the 


72 ft. ice skating rink or swimming tank from the 
basement to the stage level. The stage wings are 
provided with 28 private dressing rooms and chorus 
rooms with a total capacity of 200. One of the finest 
pipe organs in the country is to.be installed. Special 
care is being taken to design the interior acoustically 
correct. 

South of the arena will be a unit housing a com- 


VIEW SHOWING PLANT USED IN THE ERECTION OF THE AUDITORIUM STEEL WORK 


Note the two traveling derrick towers in foreground 


housing of national conventions. Every dependency 
required by such conventions is provided. These 
include suites of large committee rooms with sepa- 
rate entrance foyers, scores of telephones with a pri- 
vate exchange, taxicab service, lunch room, flower 
shop, barber shop, shower baths, and numerous other 
accommodations for the convenience of the busy con- 
vention delegates. 

The stage is equipped in accordance with the best 
modern theatre practice. It is one of the largest in 
the world and provision is made for raising a 30 by 


plete theatre capable of seating an audience of 2,700 
and with facilities for a company of 200 players. 
The stage of the theatre unit will also be the stage 
of the main auditorium and has a proscenium arch 
of 72 ft. span, a depth of 48 ft. and an overall width 
of 108 ft. Fly galleries are to be done away with, 
and nothing but modern stage-setting machinery 
used. 
To the north of the arena will be located another 
complete unit of the same approximate size as the 
theatre unit on the south. The northern unit will be 
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six stories in height and will include the formal 
lobby and some twenty convention halls, with seating 
capacities ranging from 300 to 1,200. 

Curving runways will be built from the basement 
to the arena floor to take care of circus parades and 
pageants. It is stated that the Cleveland public hall 
will be able to’take care of a much bigger circus audi- 
ence than Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. 

Two great steel derrick towers, movable on wood- 
en trestles, played an important part in erecting the 
framework of this structure. The four trestles, two 
for each tower, were built within the side walls, and 
parallel with the longitudinal center line of the build- 
ing. -Upon these trestles the towers were built. On 
top of each tower was erected a large derrick, oper- 
ated by a hoist at the tower base. The most difficult 
task handled by the towers was the placing of the 
roof trusses, each over 200 ft. long and weighing 
200 tons a piece. They were put in place without 
trouble, however. As riveters went to work on one, 


the cables were removed from the derricks and 
anchored to the ground. The hoists then pulled them- 
selves and the towers rearward, into position for lift- 
ing the next truss. The bottom chord of each truss 
came in seven sections. In placing these the center 
section was laid first, after which the other sections 
were connected and wedged up to proper elevation. 
When the complete chord had been bolted up and 
connected to the wall columns, all web members were 
set and finally the top chord (shipped in four sec- 
tions) was set in place. The truss was then riveted 
complete and swung by cutting loose the blocking. 

It is planned to complete the building by October 
1, 1921. The total cost will be aproximately $5,- 
000,000. The building was started during the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Davis and will be finished 
under the administration of Mayor Fitzgerald. Floyd 
IE. Waite has served as Director of Parks and Pub- 
lic Property during these administrations. F. H. 
Betz has been succeeded by J. H. MacDowell as 
architect. F. R. Walker is the consulting architect. 
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An Improvement in Hollow Tile Floor 
Construction 


By F. Owen, M.W.S.E.* 


cident with the erection of the first steel 

frame buildings and until the introduction 
of reinforced concrete it was universally used. The 
first arches to be used were of the segmental type. 
The fireproofing of the tie rods was an item of 
considerable expense and rather unsightly in ap- 
pearance, the plastering of the ceiling was costly and 


T HE use of hollow tile floor arches was coin- 


voussoirs are standard for each depth of arch, the 
skewbacks vary with each depth of supporting floor 
beam and the keys vary with the length of the spans. 
The function of the key is to close the arch which 
is built towards the center from each supporting 
beam. It will be seen that in a building in which 
several depths of floor beams are used and several 
span lengths occur, there are quite a number of spe- 


INTERIOR VIEW DURING CONSTRUCTION, OLD COLONY LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note ceiling, showing an excellent surface for plastering, also small amount of debris 


the finished appearance unsatisfactory. In buildings 
of the better character a suspended ceiling was used 
in order to secure a flat ceiling, thus entailing a con- 
siderable added cost. The rise of these segmented 
arches was generally one inch per foot of span. 

A later development was the flat arch, the first of 
which were of the side construction type, succeeded 
by the better end construction type. A flat arch is 
made up of skewbacks, voussoirs and a key. The 


*Structural Engineer, Marquette Building, Chicago. 


cial tiles which are expensive to manufacture and 
are conducive to confusion in sorting, distributing 
and placing. Every tile in this type of construction 
has some feature which adds to the cost of its pro- 
duction. These arches range from ten to sixteen 
inches in depth and are generally set with a three- 
guarter inch camber. On striking the centering the 
mortar joints adjust themselves in such a way that 
the ceiling becomes practically level. This type of 
arch is very satisfactory for steel frame buildings. 
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Economy in construction is secured by decreasing 
the cost of materials and labor. In making a study 
to develop a less expensive type of flat arch con- 
struction attention was first given to the materials. 
The cheapest hollow tile material is that known 
as partition tile which have rectangular sides and 
square ends as opposed to the radial joint ends of the 
voussoir tiles. Partition tiles are made in full and 
half lengths, twelve and six inches long respectively. 
It is obvious that a floor constructed with standard 
partition tile, soffit and channel tiles would be eco- 
nomical as to the tile material. The next element to 
be considered was labor. If the arch could be con- 
structed of medium weight pieces and placed with- 
out the necessity of making accurate closures in each 
arch, a labor saving would be effected. The elimina- 
tion of the usual three-quarter inch tie rods would 
also make a saving of steel and in the labor of fitting 
the tile about them. The cost of centering would be 
the same in both cases. 

These factors were embodied in the design of the 
floor arches installed in the Old Colony Life Insur- 
ance Company building now being erected in Chicago. 
This building is located at 168 West Jackson Boule- 
vard and extends through the block to Quincy street. 
The building was designed by C. A. Eckstorm, archi- 
tect, the fireproofing erected by the T. G: Nicholson 
Company and the writer was structural engineer for 
the floor construction. 

In constructing these floors an 8 x 12 x 12 in. par- 
tition tile was used in full and half lengths. The tile 
was laid on its eight inch face making the depth of 
the arch twelve inches. Two rows of tile were laid 
from beam to beam with cement mortar joints be- 
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tween all adjoining surfaces. Between these two 
rows of tile was placed a four inch channel tile and 
the space between the partition tiles filled with con- 
crete in which was embedded a 3-inch steel rod as 
shown in the design. The partition tiles were laid 
from the center of the span to the supporting floor 
beams and the skewback closure made with con- 
crete, poured with the concrete joists and thus sur- 
rounding the tile construction with monolithic con- 
crete on ends and sides. No provision was made to 
prevent the slight inflow of concrete into the tiles 
at the skewbacks. This was inconsiderable owing 
to the size and shape of the cells but is an appre- 


ciable element of strength. The soffit tile under steel 
floor beams had a metal fabric under it and extend- 
ing up into the concrete skewback as shown. This 
provided a most effective anchorage for the soffit 
tiles. 

The four inch concrete joists and the 3¢-inch steel 
rods were largely a concession to the Chicago Build- 


VIEW SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF FLOOR 
ARCHES 


ing Department requirements. Some few panels have 
been constructed with two inch concrete joists with 
no apparent differences in strength. When tested 
under the supervision of the Chicago Building De- 
partment with an applied load of 900 pounds per 
square foot, no deflection was indicated by the gauge. 
The first arches were laid with a three-quarter inch 
camber but no settlement took place when the cen- 
tering was struck twenty-four hours after the arch 
was laid. The balance of the arches were laid with 
an one-eighth inch camber. 

The fine level ceiling surface secured for plaster- 
ing is indicated in the illustration on the opposite 
page. The installation was made with unusual speed, 
the contractor being compelled to stop work two 
times to enable the steel erector to get ahead of him. 

An interesting comparison of cost was made re- 
cently between a long span combination tile and con- 
crete system of floor arches and this new short span 
system is a sixteen story steel frame building now 
under construction. Three steel floor beams were 
added in each bay for the short span system and this 
cost of steel was more than compensated for by the 
cheaper erection cost of tile and its erection, less 
reinforcing steel and yardage of concrete. The total 
dead load was slightly less for this system. 

The advantages of this system are those relating 
to cost and speed of construction. The elimination 
of the radial jointed voussoirs, special skewbacks and 
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keys, resulting in the use of from seven to fourteen 
different shapes, and the substitution of standard 
full and half length partition tile, standard one-size 
soffit and channel tiles reduces the cost of manufac- 
turing, transportation and handling and obviates the 
delays due to the wrong distribution of the sizes at 
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CONSTRUCTION VIEW, OLD COLONY LIFE 
BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the building and simplifies the work of the tile setter. 
Patents have been applied for covering several fea- 
tures of this system of construction. 


[Among the several departures from the usual types 
of building construction made necessary by the cost or 
scarcity of materials and labor, the above article describes 
an interesting improvement in methods. It also is one 
more indication of the facility with which plastic concrete 
can be used in connection with materials difficult to alter 
after manufacture. It is evident that the use of concrete 
in combination with other materials offers a field for 
further investigation and invention. In this case, Mr. 


Owen, who has had an extensive experience in the manu- 
facture and use of hollow tile wares, has made a notable 
improvement in methods of hollow tile construction— 
The Editors.] 


ARCHITECT 
Not Educated Up to Sprayer 


That architects may oftentimes be shortsighted 
is indicated by the following instance, which came 
under our observation : 


A local painting-contractor had a contract for the 
painting of the large steel trusses of an auditorium. 
In this work he contemplated the use of an air 
sprayer as being more efficient for that type of work 
than brush work. The architect, learning of that 
intention, notified the general contractor that since 
the specifications did not state that a sprayer might 
be used, forbid that method, claiming that it was 
impossible to get the paint into the cracks and 
crevices.—December Bulletin, Associated General 
Contractors of America. 


[Editor’s Note:—The subject of Spray Painting was 
treated very fully in the June 23, 1920, issue of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


A Correction 
Reference is made to a photograph of the Plaza 
Hotel on page 713 of our issue of December 1, 1920. 
This was in error attributed to Warren & Wetmore 
as the architects. Mr. H. J. Hardenburgh was the 
architect of the original building, while the addition 
is the work of Warren & Wetmore. 


Publications Received 

The Atlas Portland Cement Company has just 
published “The Atlas Handbook on Concrete Con- 
struction.” This book is bound in cloth, and con- 
tains 144 pages, 4” x 614”, of solid information on 
concrete mixing, reinforced concrete, concrete forms, 
concrete building construction. The information 
contained in this booklet is well illustrated by 135 
pictures and 40 tables. It is classified for ready 
reference in both a Table of Contents as well as an 
alphabetical index. 

The chapter on concrete mixing gives valuable 
tables, information on methods and tests, etc., This 
is followed by a discussion of reinforcements, taking 
up beams, girders, floor slabs, etc. Bending steel 
reinforcements receive considerable attention. The 
discussion of the building of typical concrete forms. 
is good. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Small House Competition for 
Architects 


Mr. Henry K. Holsman, president of the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and 
architectural adviser to the “Own Your Home” Ex- 
positions to be held in New York City and Chicago 
early next year, is sending to architects the general 
program for a “Small House Competition” which is 
to be conducted in connection with these two events. 
The Chicago exposition, as previously announced, 
will be held March 26 to April 2, 1921, while the New 
York City exposition opens April 16 and closes April 
30. In explaining the purpose of this “Small House 
Competition” Mr. Holsman, in a letter to architects, 
says: 

“The American Institute of Architects realizes 
that the architectural profession and the services it 
can render to society are not properly appreciated 
by the people, greatly to the detriment of the pro- 
fession and the community. 

“The architectural profession has not received as 
much public recognition as other professions because 
it has not hitherto performed as much public service. 
The logical way to keep the value of architectural 
services in the minds of the people is to do some con- 
spicuous public good. 

“The country is now confronted with a lack of 
private initiative in home building and home owner- 
ship. The government is beginning to realize that 
homeless citizens and families, whether rich or poor, 
are not potentially the best citizens—that every addi- 
tional home owner makes an additional credit pos- 
sibility, an additional property security to the nation’s 
wealth, and an additional urge for all other forms 
‘of permanent construction. 

With a view to stimulating home building and 
home ownership, “Own Your Home” expositions 
have been inaugurated to be held in various large 
centers to show the people the value of a good home 
and how to obtain it. Realizing that the majority 


of homes are not designed by the most competent 
architects, and that small house plans are not usually 
profitable work for the established architect, the 
architects will make their contribution to this move- 
ment at present in the form of a Small House Com- 
petition, program of which is herewith enclosed. 
“You are invited to participate in this movement 


and send in the best solution of the small house prob- 
lem that can be devised for your particular locality. 

You will notice that the cash prizes to be awarded 
are considerable, and that the other prize conditions 
are more important to the architectural profession. 
The plans securing the prizes will be widely pub- 
lished, will be made available, complete with spe- 
cifications ready for execution, at small cost to home 
owners, architects and builders. These plans will 
bear the architect’s name and address so that he may 
receive not only compensation for every reproduc- 
tion of his plan, but may be placed in contact with 
the builder. Furthermore, arrangements are being 
made to reproduce the first-prize designs in the ex- 
position in facsimile and other prize designs in 
small models. One large house-furnishing store has 
offered to reproduce the prize designs in full size, 
furnished and decorated, in their store and it is ex- 
pected that other stores throughout the country wil! 
do similar service. 

“We trust that you will consider this matter of 
enough value to yourself, the profession and the pub- 
lic to prepare and send a design which will be the best 
that your combined office force can produce. If 
you cannot participate, will you be kind enough to 
hand this program to some draftsman who would 
be competent to participate.” 

The program may be had by addressing Hr. Hols- 
man at 175 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


New York Society of Architects 


This society held its regular monthly meeting 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 21, at the United Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York City, President James Riely Gordon in 
the chair. A full quota of members was present, and 
great interest manifested in the various important 
topics discussed. 

A communication was read from the chairman of 
the Board of Standards and Appeals, in regard to 
the proposed rules requiring rat-ptoofing of build- 
ings along the river fronts. After somewhat ex- 
tended discussion, in which the element of humor 
was not lacking, the meeting, on motion by Mr. H. 
Holder, passed a resolution that “the society is op- 
posed to the structural requirements under consid- 
eration before the Board of Standards and Appeals, 
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and that this matter can be more effectually dealt 
with by the Board of Health, each individual house- 
holder co-operating.” The discussion led to the con- 
clusion that the good accomplished as applied to ex- 
isting buildings, would not warrant the expense 
involved, and that there are simpler and more eco- 
nomical expedients, such as wire netting applied to 
sewers, which are largely infested by rats; the filling 
in with broken glass or concrete between studs of 
partitions, and closing up runways of these vermin, 
which would suffice to meet the emergency. At the 
same time, as regards new buildings, the proposed 
additional precautions might, if only in a modified 
form, be adopted. 

In response to an inquiry from a member as to 
whether a corporation can practice architecture under 
the title of Registered Architect, the information 
was elicited that such practice is illegal, since the 
title of R. A. is conferred only upon individuals, and 
a corporation, even though employing registered ar- 
chitects, may not assume such title. 

President Gordon asked for suggestions from 
members which might assist Senator Dunnigan’s 
Housing Committee, and the discussion brought out 
the general opinion of members that reforms are 
necessary in the practice of dealers and manu factur- 
ers refusing to give price quotations to architects or 
their clients. It was pointed out ‘that corporations 
doing business in the state owe a duty to the public, 
by whose sufferance they are permitted to do busi- 
ness as such, and such corporations should be placed 
under a legal obligation to sell to any bona fide cus- 
tomer at a fair market price. Material men and 
dealers at present will not quote prices to anyone ex- 
cept contractors in their particular or affiliated line. 
This ignorance of costs prohibits the architect from 
giving a comprehensive estimate to prospective in- 
vestors, entailing a loss of prestige and confidence in 
the architect. Another point brought out was the 
wasteful methods encouraged by the rules of the 
labor unions, which make necessary a great deal of 
work in the field which could be done in the shop at 
half the cost. 

The idea of the open shop was strongly favored by 
the meeting, as being thoroughly American, and in 
accord with the principle that the right to work shall 
not be denied to any man. 

The Society deplored the fact that there does not 
appear to be a man in public life who has courage 
to uphold the right of the individual as against com- 
binations, whether of capital or labor. This same 
principle of class interest appears to dominate the 
commercial life of the community, to the grievous 
limitation of individual liberty. 

Severe comment was also made upon the fact that 
architects as a class have been the chief sufferers 
from the conditions which have prevailed for some 


time past. The term architect in its original and 
strictly correct meaning signifies Master Builder. 
As such the man who bears that title ought to be 
able to control all classes and interests included in 
the domain of building construction. As a matter 
of fact, however, the architect is held to be of little 
account in these days, and as to compensation for his 
services—essential to the welfare of the community 
as those services are—he is probably the most poorly 
paid of all professional men: the average employee 
in an architect’s office receiving perhaps about the 
same pay as a common laborer on the building he 
designs and superintends. 


A 2,000-Year Old Definition of an 
Engineer 


In a recent address before the Western Society 
of Engineers, Mr. John W. Alvord, past president 
of the society, gave a definition of an engineer 
made by Marcus Vitruvius, who wrote 150 years 
B. C. 

“He should be a good writer, a_ skillful 
draughtsman, versed in geometry and optics, expert 
at figures, acquainted with history, informed on the 
principles of natural and moral philosophy, some- 
what of a musician, not ignorant of the sciences, 
both law and physics, nor of the motions, laws and 
relations to each other of the heavenly bodies. 
* * * Moral philosophy will teach him to be 
above meanness in his dealings and to avoid arro- 
gance. It will make him just, compliant and faith- 
ful to his employer, and what is of highest import- 
ance, it will prevent avarice gaining an ascendency 
over him, for he should not be occupied with 
thoughts of filling his coffers, nor with the desire 
of grasping everything in the shape of gain, but by 
the gravity of his manners and a good character, 
should be careful to preserve his dignity.” 


The Architectural League of 
Indianapolis 


The Architectural League of Indianapolis is a new 
organization based upon that of the Architecturai 
League of New York City, with some changes that 
were considered necessary to adapt it to local con- 
ditions. 

Charter membership is still open as it is hoped 
to reach everyone personally who might be inter- 
ested or benefited by an organization of this charac- 

ater. 

It is the purpose to bring about a closer associa- 
tion and co-operation of the architects, sculptors, 
landscape architects, draftsmen, painters, decorators, 
and all the allied artisans. 
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Arrangements have been made whereby the 
League will have use of lecture and class rooms at 
the John Herron Art Institute. The League is re- 
sponsible for the local atelier of the Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design, which has a following of about 
thirty-five students. Courses have been arranged 
in Architecture and Interior Decoration. Beginners 
will have a special class to train them in the elements 
of design to prepare for Beaux-Arts problems. 

An interesting course of lectures is planned for 
the winter. Several small exhibitions will be held 
and later it is hoped that some large exhibition of 
local work may be arranged for and advantage taken 
of some of the large traveling exhibits. 

The League is a post-war effort to revive interest 
in artistic organization and to increase public appre- 
ciation of the arts. All lectures are open to the pub- 
lic. The secretary of the League would be glad to 
correspond with other organizations, for the purpose 
of exchanging ideas which would be of mutual bene- 
fit, and to learn of possible lectures and exhibits. 


Billions for Construction in 1921 


Early resumption of home building and other 
forms of construction is assured if reports of con- 
templated building projects may be taken as a cri- 
terion for the coming year. 

These reports show that contemplated building 
projects for the territory north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Missouri will probably reach the tre- 
mendous amount of $4,800,000,000, which under 
normal conditions would indicate actual construction 
during 1921 of approximately $3,200,000,000. 

The low lumber market now prevailing paves the 
way for a big reduction in building costs. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes, so badly needed, will 
be built under these conditions. This will neces- 
sarily call upon thousands of men from all trades for 
the production of building materials. 

Such demands will naturally lead to steady pro- 
duction and universal employment which in turn 
will make for better business activity and general 


prosperity. 


Largest Concrete Building 


The largest concrete building yet erected on Man- 
hattan Island is now being built at 395 Hudson 
street, New York. The building, partly an 11-story 
office building and warehouse and partly a five-story 
and basement warehouse, will occupy the entire block 
surrounded by Hudson, West Houston, Greenwich 
and Clarkson streets. The construction will cover 
an area 338 by 200 feet and will be throughout of 
reinforced concrete with the exception of a veneer 
of brick on the exterior walls. McKenzie, Voorhees 
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& Gmelin are the architects. The work is being done 
by the Turner Construction Company. 

This operation furnishes a most interesting side 
light on the trend of building design in the greater 
city. For many years it has been an accepted fact 
that reinforced concrete was an ideal building mate- 
rial for industrial buildings, but loft buildings, apart- 
ment houses, office buildings and institutional build- 
ings have still been built almost exclusively of struc- 
tural steel, brick, stone and terra cotta. With the 
present labor and material price situation, the econ- 
omy in favor of reinforced concrete is so big that 
many people, who through prejudice or inertia, had 
refused to consider reinforced concrete, are now 
turning to this material as the only way out of their 
difficulties. 

The building is of a type which up to a year or so 
ago, would have been built of structural steel. To- 
day it is going ahead, the largest building of its kind, 
or reinforced concrete without any structural steel in- 
volved at all. There are many office and loft build- 
ings, twelve stories or less in height, which could 
be efficiently, economically and expeditiously built 
of reinforced concrete at this time. This building 
will be occupied by the Western Electric Co. and the 
New York Telephone Co. 


The American Standard of Living 


Much is said about an American standard of liv- 
ing, remarks the Boston Transcript editorially. Much 
is said of the necessity of minimum wage scales in 
industry. It is time that there should be some well- 
formulated ideas as to what constitute an American 
standard of housing, especially in the congested dis- 
tricts of the great cities. Of what avail is it to erect 
hospitals and maintain clinics for the treatment of 
the sick if disease is to spread and multiplied in its 
extent by the overcrowding of tenements? How 
much permanent good will follow efforts at combat- 
ing vicious tendencies in city life, if many thousands 
of city dwellers are deprived of any semblance of 
decent privacy in their living quarters, and if the 
lure of the streets is enhanced by the lessening of 
home accommodations, already, in many cases, piti- 
fully inadequate? 

It is questions such as these that are evidently mak- 
ing strong impression upon the minds of judges who 
hear cases involving the meaning or the validity of 
laws passed during the present crisis. These laws 
are emergency measures. But back of them is the 
fact that, while there may be only temporary need of 
drastic measures such as have recently been enacted, 
there is urgent and permanent need of the mainte- 
nance of an American standard of housing, in accom- 
plishing which a well-considered and reasonable body 
of law, of course, will be essential. 
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THE AMERICAN 


Personals 


Charles K. Cummings, architect, is located at 8 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass.,. formerly of 6 Joy 
street, that city. 


W. D. Johnson & Co., architects, have changed 


their firm name from Johnson & Burns to the 
above. They are situated at 174 Bond street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Bruno Wozny, architect, formerly located at 381 


Main street, Springfield, Mass., has moved to 94 
State street, that city. 


Marshall J. Smith, architect, has opened new 
offices at 411-412 Oxford Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


William C. Noland, architect, has become located 
at the Old Dominion Trust Building, Ninth and 
Main streets, Richmond, Va. Mr. Noland formerly 
was a member of Noland & Baskerville, architects, 
of the same city. 


Simpson & Githens, architects, moved from room 
833, Reibold Building, Dayton, O., to room 869 of 
the same building, for the larger quarters the latter 
affords. 


News from Various Sources 


Of the 110,000,000 citizens of this country, 45,- 
000,000 are physically imperfect, 15,000,000 die an- 
nually, 3,000,000 are in bed all the time, and 1,000,- 
000 have tuberculosis. Only 37,500,000 are fairly 
healthy, and only 19,500,000 are in full vigor. There 
are more persons in the insane asylums in this coun- 
try than in the colleges and universities, and it costs 
more to maintain the former than the latter. 

The Illinois Legislature will be asked to provide a 
total of $8,000,000 for the new state hospital in Chi- 
cago. A million dollars have already been appropri- 
ated, the foundations have been laid and bids are be- 
ing received for the construction. Frank I. Bennett, 
director of public works for the state, has the matter 


in charge. 


* * * 


The new Ambassador Hotel, at North State and 
Goethe streets, is scheduled to open in mid-Decem- 
ber. A legal dispute is now being waged as to the 
use of the name “Ambassador.” The Hotel Sherman 
Company owns the new Chicago hotel, and the Am- 
bassador Hotel organization objects to the local use 
of the name. 
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ARCHITECT 


Interest in the “Own Your Home Expostiion,” to 
be held at the Coliseum, March 26 to April 2, is in- 
creasing. Practically all exhibition space has been 


sold, it is announced. 


Addressing itself to the proposition, “Is Chicago 
a Jay Town,” the Chicago Tribune says editorially : 
“Architecturally we are anarchy, lacking the unity 
and harmony and high standards which stamp with 
character all the great cities of the world—even nou- 


veau New York.” 


*x* * * 


Sweden may spend $2,500,000 to establish wire- 
less. communication with the outside world, espe- 
cially with the United States. 

The largest industrial eating place in the world, 
capable of feeding 3,100 persons at one time, is 
operated at the Westinghouse plant in Pittsburgh. 


President Wilson’s annual message, transmitted 
to Congress Dec. 7, recommends revision of tax 
laws, economy in Government, a “workable” budget 
system, a loan to Armenia, independence of the 
Philippines, rehabilitation and training of disabled 
soldiers and efforts to reduce cost of living. 

Senate, Dec. 7, received and referred approxi- 
mately 17,000 nominations, chiefly those made dur- 
ing recess of Congress. They included officials of 
all ranks and about 15,000 army nominations. 

Senator Knox, for Senator McCormick (R.)., 
Dec. 7, introduced a bill reorganizing the executive 
departments and various Federal agencies. 

Senator Kenyon (R.), Dec. 7 introduced a bill 

to create a department of public welfare. 
x * * 

Representative Rogers (R.) introduced a bill, 
Dec. 7, providing for co-ordination of functions of 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, Public Health Ser- 
vice and Federal Board for Vocational Training to 
be combined in a bureau of veteran re-establish- 
ment of Interior Department. 


A Correction 

In the article on Post-War Housing in our issue of 
December 22, page 817, it was stated that only about 
three per cent. of all building in this country is de- 
signed by architects. This is a typographical error, 
as, the correct amount in value should be 73 per cent. 
* In our issue of Dec. 15, page 787, the President 
of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. should have been 
noted as W. G. Mather. Mr. George W. Maher was 
consulting architect. 
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